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Transpiration of evergreens. — Puglisi 1 ' has recently published a long and 
detailed paper on the comparative transpiration of evergreen dicotyledons in 
winter, spring, and summer. He discusses Laurus nobilis L., Laurus canariensis 
Willd., Per sea indica Spreng., Per sea gratissima Gaertn., Oreodaphne calijornica 
Nees., Cinnamomum Camphora Nees. et Eberm., Litsea (Tetranthera) japonica 
Spreng. Garreau's method is used to determine the relative transpiration of 
the upper and the lower surface of the leaf, and the potometers of Moll and of 
Pfeffer for observations on detached shoots, sometimes continued for a week. 

The author's most important conclusions are: that the volatile oils present 
are highly efficient in preventing excessive transpiration; that the safeguards 
against an injurious amount of transpiration in the leaves studied do not prevent 
rapid transpiration when there is an adequate water supply from the roots; that 
the relative transpiration rate of the upper and lower leaf surfaces varies decidedly 
at different seasons; that transpiration varies with the season, having a winter 
minimum, a maximum at the beginning of spring, and a lowering to or nearly 
to the winter rate during the extreme heat and drought of summer. 

The memoir is sufficiently important to merit attentive reading by everyone 
who is investigating similar problems. The results, however, should be scrutinized 
with care, since some of the values obtained by the potometer method are open 
to doubt. For example, in the losses per square decimeter of leaf surface obtained 
in the six sets of potometer measurements on transpiration of Cinnamomum 
Camphora, the values for the first day average nearly one and one-half times as 
large as those for the fourth day, of consecutive potometer readings for the same 
shoot. In the June readings for this species, the daily transpiration in grams per 
square decimeter with the Moll potometer fell from 6 gm on the first day to i . i3 gm 
on the sixth day. Evidently some cause, perhaps the plugging of the vessels of 
the cut end of the shoot by bacteria, rendered the later observations valueless. 

The author cites some of the best literature on the subject, but apparently has 
not seen von Guttenberg's most important paper. 18 — Joseph Y. Bergen. 

Mistletoe as a pest. — Bray 1 " has investigated the so-called mistletoe pest of 
the southwest, especially its destructive work in central Texas. It seems that the 
mistletoe is most destructive in the region of transition from a humid forest climate 
to a dry climate less favorable for trees, for it is in such a region that the light 
becomes more favorable for the parasite. The destruction is due in part to 
mechanical injury, but more especially to the drain on the water and nutritive 
supplies of the host, which is effected by the "sinkers" connecting the parasite 
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with the xylem vessels, and by the "cortical roots" that traverse the "soft bark." 
An interesting description is given of the behavior of these digesting roots ("sink- 
ers") in penetrating tissue, and in sending out lateral outgrowths ("cortical roots") 
which spread, extensively through the cortex of the host and in turn give rise to 
other "sinkers" that connect 'with the xylem. The first infection of a tree is 
brought about by birds, and the subsequent spread of the parasite is caused by 
the falling or washing of berries upon other parts of the host. The seed and 
seedling exhibit unusual resistance to desiccation, and so survive the more or less 
prolonged period of establishment, a period which may extend beyond the first 
growing season. A tree may become affected at any point where living tissue is 
exposed or covered only by a thin layer of cork with lenticels, but the most vul- 
nerable points are the young branches, and sometimes the buds. Various sug- 
gestions are made as to the treatment of trees subject to the attacks of this parasite. 
-J. M. C. 

Latex. — Miss Diana Bruschi has made a study of the latex of five species 
of Euphorbia and three of Ficus, 20 in an endeavor to clear up in a measure the 
contradictory results of various investigators, of which the two most recent studies 
by Molisch (1901) and Kniep (1905) are characteristic. Dr. Bruschi finds 
that the quantity of latex, its pressure, and its aspect vary with the season in the 
figs, Ficus Carica and F. pseudocarica, but not the euphorbias. Of the com- 
ponents of the latex the proteins vary in quantity with the season in the two figs 
named, in which they are abundant; but they are scant in F. elaslica and the 
euphorbias. The fats are without doubt the most important plastic components 
and they clearly follow the variations in photosynthesis. The starch remains 
an enigma. Reducing sugars increase a little in F. Carica and F. pseudocarica 
but change little in the others. On the whole Miss Bruschi upholds Molisch's 
view of the latex as a cell sap circulating in a living plasma sac, which is not entirely 
aplastic. Inasmuch as it contains many substances easily utilizable as foods, 
the utilization of these foods is correlated with the activation and activity of the 
related enzymes. The ready use of the fats is certain, and they are the principal 
if not the only plastic material; the indifference of the starch is supposed to be 
due to the lack of an amylase energetic enough to attack it. As the latex tubes 
run usually in the midst of organs well supplied with foods by photosynthesis, 
their content is yielded only when all other foods are exhausted. — C. R. B. 

Rhizoids of liverworts. — Weinert has investigated the growth and tropisms 
of the rhizoids of Marchantia and Lunularia. 21 He finds that light promotes the 
formation of rhizoids from gemmae, and is quite indispensable for the develop- 
ment of the divergent rhizoids of the thallus; further, only a few of the appressed 
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